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Migrants in 1973 — Sad to say I missed the two main 
migrant periods in Gloucestershire, in late July and early Sep¬ 
tember. I left home for Shetland on July 18th and no Hyles 
gallii Rott. came my way. In September, however, I was 
lucky enough to be in Cornwall, where things were different. 
On the nights of August 26th and 27th I was staying with 
friends at Boscastle and ran two traps, one at their house, high 
on the hill above Boscastle, and the other low in the valley at 
Crackington Haven. The night of August 26th was very 
warm and Plusia gamma L. swarmed in both traps, possibly 
1000 plus at Boscastle and 2000 plus at Crackington. In addi¬ 
tion Boscastle produced one Leucania vitellina Hiibn and 
Crackington one Agrius convolvuli L. Next night conditions 
were much less favourable and the Silver Ys had mostly 
moved on, though a second Convolvulus Hawk appeared at 
Crackington. 

Next day, 28th I moved down to a farmhouse on the Lizard 
peninsular, to be greeted again by A. convolvuli and L. viteV 
Una , both at my second trap which I was running on the coast 
not far away. I then had to return home to visit an aged aunt 
who had had a serious fall. I returned to S. Cornwall on 
September 4th, giving up a projected visit to Scilly in order 
to be on call. I now ran three traps, one at my farm, another 
on the coast, and a Heath Trap on an inland heather moor. 
During the period September 4-9th, I saw two more A. con. 
volvuli, two H. armigera Hiibn., September 5th, 9th and 6 L. 
vitellina , one L. l-album L., which I consider to be a true 
migrant, never having seen it before in this area, which I have 
visited regularly for a number of years, and 5 Rhodometra 
sacraria L. During the nights of September 7th, 8th and 9th 
my coastal trap was filled with innumerable P. gamma , to the 
exclusion, it seemed, of anything more desirable. My days 
were spent surf-bathing and bird watching and I am afraid I 
did little with the butterflies, though it may be of interest 
to note that I saw Cynthia cardui L. singles, possibly the same 
individual, at the Portland Bird Observatory on September 
23th, 30th. — Austin Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Minchin- 
hampton, Glos. 


Swarming of Tipula lunata L. (Diptera: Tipulinae) at 
Lode, Cambridgeshire. — On the 11th June 1973 at about 9 
p.m. on a warm evening, I noticed several large craneflies 
flying about underneath a walnut tree at Lode in Cambridge¬ 
shire. Further investigation revealed seven males of the 
genus Tipula , two of which were captured and found to be 
T. lunata. They were dancing up and down in a rather un¬ 
gainly, disorganised manner, at times two would tangle to¬ 
gether and fall to the long grass below, before parting to con¬ 
tinue. dancing as before. Although no females were seen, the 
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behaviour of the males suggest a swarming prior to mating, 
a habit well known in Winter gnats and a number of the 
Limoniinae but as far as I know never before recorded in the 
sub-family Tipulinae. 

I would like to thank Mr A. E. Stubbs for checking the 
identification for me.—1. Perry, 27 Mill Road, Lode, Cambs. 

Current Literature 

Butterflies of the World by Brigadier H. L. Lewis, xvi + 312 
(including 208 col. pi.); Harrap Books, £10.00. 

In his preface, the author points out that this book is in¬ 
tended to illustrate a great majority of the world's butterfly 
species without repeating descriptive text already published 
elsewhere, in a single volume of not unreasonable proportions. 

This preface sets out in the simplest language how to use 
the book. Technical terms are avoided, but the author does 
not talk down to his readers; the matter is acceptable to the 
novice as it is to the trained entomologist. Something over 
5,000 species are illustrated in over 7,000 figures so as to 
cover sex dimorphism and undersides where it is desirable 
that these should be shown. With this number of species 
under one cover, one might think it an extremely difficult 
task to run down an insect, but the plates are divided into 
six: geographical areas: Europe and Africa north of the 
Sahara, North America, South and Central America, Africa 
south of the Sahara, Asia south of the Himalayas and Austra¬ 
lasia (called Indo-Australasia), and Asia north of the 
Himalayas. These areas are distinctly shown on a world map. 

It is made clear that there is little to be gained by figuring 
species which may only be differentiated by dissection, and 
others which are too rare to be likely to come before the 
great majority of interested readers. 

In the plates for the above-mentioned regions, the same 
order of families is maintained throughout; the genera are 
arranged alphabetically, in the families, and the species alpha¬ 
betically in the genera. 

The plates are numbered consecutively through the book 
as pages and these numbers run on through the text and 
index. Each plate has at its foot a small world map with the 
relevant region blacked in. To save space for the dual pur¬ 
poses of economy in both size and cost, families with large 
species have their size reduced as shown against the family 
heading, thus: Papilionidae (1:2) and in order to preserve 
relativity, that reduction is maintained throughout the family. 

The species figured are given their scientific names at the 
foot of the page, and the reader then turns to the text, where 
the plate numbers are shown in bold type, and the species are 
numbered as on the plate. Here the details given are: 
Scientific Name and Author responsible, Common name, Areas 
of distribution, Terrain normally inhabited, Larval foodplant, 


